PEACE ON EARTH, 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—Cowprr. 


Boston, September, 1900. 


No. 4, 


PERRY. | 


SHOEING THE HORSE. 


The power of words is immense. A well-chosen word has often sufficed to 
stop a flying army, to change defeat into victory, and to save an empire. 
E. DE GIRARDIN. 


Twice during the year man feels the need of rest —just before his vacation 
and again immediately after.—Elmira Gazette. 


OF INTEREST TO MANY THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE. 


The winter of 1884-5 I was at work in New Orleans addressing and forming 
Bands of Mercy in the white and colored schools of that city, and organizing 
the Louisiana Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and in the 
spring was doing the same work in Florida, organizing societies at Jackson- 
ville and St. Augustine. 

The next winter, 1885-6, I solicited the privilege of giving one hour ad- 
dresses to all the High, Latin, Normal and Grammar schools of Boston, and 
by unanimous vote of the School Committee was granted the privilege. 

The winter was a cold one, and I was perhaps made somewhat tender by 
being in a hot climate the previous winter. We had at that time no heated 
street cars, and after speaking an hour in crowded school-rooms I was com- 
pelled sometimes to ride several miles in the cold. 

In this way I worked sixty-one days and never enjoyed anything more in 
my whole lifetime, but the result was a bronchial cold, bronchitis and bron- 
chial asthma, which has kept me hundreds of nights with little or no sleep. 
I have tried many medicines and burned perhaps bushels of poisonous 
asthma powders and papers [much of the time several every night and more 
or less daytimes]. Last spring and this summer, from loss of sleep and 
the effects of these powders and medicines, I have been in very bad condi- 
tion, but recently have had my attention called to an ‘ Inhaler,” or, as he 
ealls it, an ‘‘ Improved Atomizer,” prepared by Dr. N. Tucker, M.D., of Mount 
Gilead, Ohio, which, as I am assured, has cured or relieved many people, 
and sending to the doctor its price, $12.50, have procured and used it since 
July 23d, and have found myself ever since relieved without burning a single 
powder or taking avy other medicine than the odorless vapor of this simple 
Inhaler.”’ 

A friend of mine who thinks himself cured, declares that considering the 
possibility of another attack, he would not take fifty thousand dollars for 
his ‘‘ Inhaler” if he could not get another. 

Now, while Dr. Tucker has no knowledge of what I am writing, I think it 
a duty in the interests of humanity to say to our readers what I have above 
written, and if cured [as I hope to be] shall make mention of it in future 
issues of Our Dumb Animals. In the meantime it will do no harm for the 
thousands who are themselves [or have friends] afflicted with asthma to 
write Dr. N. Tucker, Mount Gilead, Ohio, and obtain from him information 
he has published on the subject. 

I would add that the fluid used to produce the vapor has been analyzed 
by our ‘“ Massachusetts State Board of Health,” and found to contain no 
arsenic or morphine, and I would also like to say that if any who, by the 
reading of this article, shall be relieved from the terrible sufferings of 
asthma [as the subscriber has been] wish to express their gratitude, I shall 
be glad to have them send to Hon. Henry B. Hill, treasurer of our ‘‘American 
Humane Education Society, 19 Milk Street, Boston, such help as they may 
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be able to give to enable the Society to in- 
crease its over forty-three thousand ‘“ Bands 
of Mercy,” and to add to the circulation of 
its literature for the humane education of 
the American people and the world. 

All such remittances will be duly credited 
in Our Dumb Animals, and receipts sent to 
the givers. 

I shall order a marked copy of this paper 
sent to the editors of the over twenty thou- 
sand American publications which receive 
Our Dumb Animals every month, and pos- 
sibly its republication may save a hundred 
thousand asthmatics from great suffering. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, 

President of the American Humane Education 
Society and the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 19 Milk 
Street, Boston. 


SEVERAL WAYS OF DOING. 


BY REV. J. F. COWAN. 


It was only a yelping street cur whose leg had just 
been run over by a passing wagon, but it had a voice 
pathetic and shrill enough to wake the dead. 

“Get out!” yelled a man close to whom it passed, 
and he raised his cane to chastise it for offending his 
ears with such unearthly howls; but the poor brute 
only “ ki-yi-d” the louder. 

** Seat!” cried a bootblack, swinging his kit around 
a lamp-post after thecur. “Tie a can to its tail!” he 
yelled to some other boys, and ofi uphey scurried after 
the caudal ornament, only pausing long enough to 
shy a stone, which produced new and more discord- 
ant yelps. 

“Why don’t some one call the police to shoot him?” 
indignantly demanded a well-dressed lady, stopping 
her ears to shut out the sound. “It’s a shame to 
allow such things.” And still the dog’s cries of pain 
rang shrilly down-the street. 

Then everybody stood still and stared at a very un- 
usual scene. A lady, well dressed and refined in 
manner and look, motioned the street boys nearest 
her to stop yelling, and stepped quickly up toward 
the dog with a soft, white hand outstretched, and 
some soothing, soft-spoken words. The poor fright- 
ened thing stopped, curled its tail between its legs, 
and cringed down nearer the curbstone as if expect- 
ing another blow. She spoke to it again, calling it 
*“ poor doggie” and various pet names, until it turned 
its wistful eyes in mute pleading, and allowed her to 
put her hand on it. Then she stroked it softly, and 
reassured it further, while a boy ran to a near drug- 
store for something. She saturated her handker- 
chief with it and bound up the dog’s leg. Ina mo- 
ment the brute was perfectly passive, and had ceased 
even to whine. She turned it over to the kind- 
hearted Irish janitor of the big Equitable building, 
who had taken in the situation and brought out a 
box partly filled with excelsior. But before he could 
take it into the basement, a man with a leather case, 
saying that he was a doctor, offered his services to 
set the broken bone. The lady who had talked of 
shooting the cur politely tendered her handkerchief 
to brush off the dust. The boys gathering around 
proposed to “chip in’? and buy some meat for the 
patient; and every one went away saying, “Well, I 
declare, she must be very fond of dogs.” 

She had never kept a dog in her life, and was just 
the least bit afraid of them; but she was the possessor 
of a heart sensitive to the sufferings of the meanest of 
God’s creatures, and her little act of thoughtful hu- 
manity had stirred the better natures of those whose 
thoughtlessness made them inhuman. 


Congregationalist. 


ONE OF OUR GOOD FRIENDS. 


We are glad to learn that one of our good 
friends, whose name we are not permitted 
to mention, gave, in our hot July weather 


to drivers in Roxbury, 200 wetted sponges 
for horses’ heads. 


HORSES IN WAR. 
{By Jutian Rawpu, in London Mail.| 


It must be that our officers feel as I do 
about this slaughter of horses in this war. Be- 
tween battles a dozen deadly forms of disease 
seize them and they have to be flung aside and 
left to die in the dust. And in battle their 
legs are snapped off, their bodies torn, and 
their heads are shattered — and there is 
nothing to do but to leave them to the vul- 
tures. There is no time in battle to shoot 
them. 

Of all the pitiful, heart-rending sights I 
have ever seen, none has compared to this 
view of hundreds upon hundreds of dead 
and dying horses on this 100 miles of war’s 
promenade. 

But the worst horror was to come when I 
approached close upon the last battlefield, 
only twenty-four hours after the fight at 
Driefontein. On this field not nearly all the 
horses were yet dead. 


TOOK NO PRISONERS. 


AFTER TAKING OF AIGUN BY THE RUSSIANS A GENERAL 
MASSACRE WAS THE ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Lonpon, Aug. 14, 1900.—The Daily Mail's St. Peters- 
burg correspondent declares that the taking of Aigun 
has sealed the fate of the rising in north-eastern 
Manchuria. He adds: 

“No prisoners were taken by the Russians. Whole- 
sale massacre was the order of the day, and when the 
battle was over the Cossacks rode over the field, kill- 
ing all the wounded with the butt ends of their 
muskets.”—Boston Herald, Aug. 14. 


This is war. We remember reading that 
the British Lancers, after one of their battles 
in South Africa, killed the wounded Boers 
with their lances. 


DOING WELL FOR A PEACE NATION. 

The Philadelphia North American says: 
As the leading spirit in the peace and ar- 
bitration of the world, the United States 
seems to be doing its share in war, if its 
performances are to be judged by the money 
it is spending. 

In round numbers the government has 
appropriated for the present fiscal year 
$115,000,000 for the army, $7,700,000 for 
fortifications, $6,530,000 for the military 
academy, $63,000,000 for the navy, $9,000,000 
for urgent deficiency, war, navy, etc., alto- 
gether a sum exceeding $200,000,000. With 
the pension bill of $145,000,000 a year, and 
the millions of interest on war expenditures, 
the total comes to nearly a million dollars 
a day for every day of the year. 

And it does not look as if this is to grow 
any less for some time to come. World 
politics and colonial ambitions cost money. 


THE PHILIPPINES ARE EXPENSIVE. 


INCLUDING THE INDEMNITY TO SPAIN THE ISLANDS 
HAVE COST $186,678,000. 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 14.—As nearly as figures can 
express it, the cost to the United States of the war in 
the Philippines has been $156,678,000 in cash and at 
least 2,394 lives of American soldiers. The total of 
deaths given is compiled from a report made by the 
Secretary of War in reply to a resolution passed by 
the Senate, and from General McArthur’s death and 
casualty list since the date covered by that report — 
May 24, 1900—up to and including Aug. 11. It is pos- 
sible that not all of the deaths have been reported, 
but the possible error is small, and 2,3% is approxi- 
mately the correct total.—Boston Transcript, Aug. 14. 


What a vast good could be accomplished 
by the expenditure of one-tenth, or even 


one-hundredth of the above sum in carrying 
humane education into all the public schools 
of America. 


a 


HUNTING SONG. 


Come shoulder your rifles, we’re off for the hunt, 
(Hunting the little brown men.) 
Though copperheads squeal and though ‘ Aunties’ 
may grunt 
We'll go hunting the little brown men. 
Some shells in their trenches to open the fun, 
Then a yell and a rush that will start them to run— 
Now the best of the sport comes. Aim low. One by 
one, 
You can pick off the little brown men. 


CHORUS: 
Oh, there’s hunting of lion and bear, 
There is hunting of rabbit and hare, 
There is hunting in forest and fen; 
But the sport of all sports I declare, 
With which there is none to compare, 
Is the hunting of litile brown meu! 


The Earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof, 
(Hunting the little brown men.) 
And the Saxon is Lord here below and above, 
(We'll go hunting the little brown men.) 
In Heaven the harp, but below drum and fife; 
In Heaven dull peace, but below glory’s strife; 
Then hurra and hurra for the strenuous life 
As we pick off the little brown men. 
S. Sotis COHEN, “Justice,” Wilmington, Del. 


ANSWER TO PRAYER — QUAKER WHO 
REFUSED TO FIGHT. 

There were some Friends, or Quakers, 
from South Carolina in the battle of Gettys- 
burg who were forced into the ranks, but 
who, from the beginning to the end, refused 
to fight. They were from Guilford County, 
which was mostly settled by their sect. 

About a dozen of them were in Lee’s army 
at Gettysburg, and were among the prisoners 
captured there. They had steadily borne 
practical testimony to the strength of their 
principles in opposing war. One of them 
who refused to fight was ordered to be shot. 
A squad of twelve men were drawn up to 
shoot him. They loved him as a brother be- 
cause of his goodness, and when ordered to 
fire every man refused. The remainder of 
the company was called up and ordered to 
shoot the first twelve if they did not ex- 
ecute the order. The intended victim 
folded his hands, and raised his eyes, and 
said: ‘‘Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.’”’ The entire company 
threw down their muskets and refused to 
obey the order. Their exasperated captain, 
with a horrid oath,-tried to shoot him with 
a pistol. The cap would not explode. Then 
he dashed upon him with his horse, but the 
meek conscript was unharmed. Just then 
a charge of some of Mead’s troops drove the 
Confederates from their position, and the 
Quaker became a prisoner. He and his co- 
religionists were sent to Fort Delaware, 
when the fact was made known to some 
of their sect in Philadelphia. It was laid 
before the President, and he ordered their 
release. — Lossing’s Pictorial Field Book of 
the Civil War, vol. 3, page 79. 


In the present state of civilization don’t 
you think, Mr. Angell, we need an army and 
navy? 

Answer: Certainly, a limited army and 
navy for the maintenance of order and the 
enforcement of laws and for national de- 
fence against any sudden attack. but never 


for aggression or preventable war . ith any 
other nation. 
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CONCERNING CATS AND THE GIFFORD 
HOME. 

In the very interesting book, ‘‘ Concerning 
Cats,” written by Helen M. Winslow, and 
recently published by the Lothrop Publish- 
ing Company of Boston, we find a brief 
account of ‘‘ The Ellen M. Gifford Sheltering 
Home for Animals,” concerning which our 
readers may be interested in the following 
additional particulars: 

In May, 1874, on my way to address ‘‘ The 
American Social Science Association” at 
New York City, I stopped over at New 
Haven to address the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture, then in session there. Several ladies 
were present, and I was told that an old 
lady, Mrs. Marett, who resided near my 
hotel, had taken a deep interest in our work. 
The next morning, finding that I had time 
before starting for New York, I called upon 
her, and in the course of a very interesting 
conversation, she said: ‘‘Who pays your 
expenses, Mr. Angell, in all these trips you 
are taking over the country ?” 

I replied that [though a man of moderate 
means} I had always paid them myself, 
never allowing myself to receive a single 
dollar from any society or person. 

Mrs. Marett died soon after and in her 
will gave me a thousand dollars. With this 
thousand dollars I printed about eighty 
thousand copies of “Five Questions An- 
swered,’”’” which I named after her ‘ The 
Marett Tract,’? and sent widely over the 
country. 

This so much pleased her daughter, Mrs. 
Ellen M. Gifford, that after considerable 
correspondence she sent us [if I remember 
rightly] twenty thousand dollars to estab- 
lish the ‘“‘Home”’ referred to, and at her 
death left to our ‘Massachusetts Society 
P. C. Animals” thirty thousand dollars to 
aid in supporting it, and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars to use as we should deem best. 

I advised that this ‘‘Home”’ should be 
under a corporation of its own, which re- 
ceived under Mrs. Gifford’s will a large sum 
in addition to what she had already given. 

In memory of Mrs. Gifford I caused to be 
erected by our Massachusetts Society the 
fountain for animals [costing some six hun- 
dred dollars], which now stands on the cor- 
ner of Brookline and Brighton Avenues and 
Beacon Street, where tens of thousands 
[perhaps hundreds of thousands] of working 
horses which cannot read her name inscribed 
upon it, have through summer and winter 
been made happy by its erection. 

T. ANGELL. 


IN THE GOOD TIME COMING. 


Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed, shall live as comrades free. 

In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


Man shall love man with heart as pure 
And fervent as the young-eyed joys 
Who chant their heavenly songs before 
God’s face with undiscordant noise. 


New arts shall bloom of loftier mould, 
And mightier music thrill the skies, 
And every life shall be a song, 
When all the earth is paradise. 


There shall be no more sin nor shame, 
Though pain and passion may not die; 
For man shall be at one with God 
In bonds of firm necessity. 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 
In “ Every Other Sunday.” 


War is always hell, 
and in nine cases out 
of ten is also murder. 
No punishment in this 
world can be too great 


for those who cause un- 


necessary war. 


From “ Concerning Cats,’’ published by Lothrop Publishing Co., 


Boston. 


THE CAT. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes speaks of the cat 
who 

“ Thrills the hand that smooths her glossy fur 

With the light tremor of her grateful purr.” 

There are people who say that a cat has 
no affection. They are the same people 
who never neglect an opportunity to kick, 
strike or frighten the little animals. Those 
who give the cat kindness and affection 
have its gratitude and affection in boundless 
measure as their return. 

From The Wonder World. 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS. 
A FACT. 


Three little kittens, so downy and soft, 
Were cuddled up by the fire, 

And two little children were sleeping aloft, 
As cosy as heart could desire; 

Dreaming of something ever so nice, 

Dolls and sugar-plums, rats and mice. 


The night wore on, and the mistress said, 
“I’m sleepy, I must confess, 

And as kitties and babies are safe in bed, 
I’ll go to bed too, I guess.”’ 

She went upstairs, just a story higher, 

While the kittens slept by the kitchen fire. 


‘“*What noise can that be?” the mistress said. 
“Meow! meow!” ‘I’m afraid 

A poor kitty-cat’s fallen out of bed! 
The nice little nest I made!” 

‘““Meow! meow!” *“ Dear me! dear me! 

I wonder what can the matter be!” 


The mistress paused on an upper stair, 
For, what did she see below ? 

But three little kittens, with frightened air, 
Standing up ina row! 

With six little paws on the step above, 

And no mother cat to caress or love! 


Through the kitchen door came a cloud of smoke! 
The mistress, in great alarm, 

To a sense of danger straightway awoke: 
Her babies might come to harm. 

On the kitchen hearth, to her great amaze, 

Was a basket of shavings beginning to blaze. 


The three little kittens were hugged and kissed, 
And promised many a mouse; 

While their names were put upon honor’s list, 
For hadn’t they saved a house? 

And two little children were gathered tight 

To their mother’s heart ere she slept that night. 


Home and School Visitor. 


* Madame, are you a woman suffragist?”’ 

“No, sir; I haven’t time to be.” 

“Haven't time? Well, if you had the privilege of 
voting, whom would you support?” 

“The same man I have supported for the last ten 
years.”” 

“ And who is that?” 

My husband.’’—Lincoln Journal. 


OVERHEAD RIGHTS. 

Although any one may extend an over- 
head wire across or along a street, it does 
not seem generally known that no wire may 
pass over a house without the permission of 
the proprietor, even though the wire be in 
no way connected with the house. The 
owner may, if he pleases, take them all 
down, for his freehold extends from the centre 
of the earth up to the sky. The landlord of a 
large boarding-house on Beacon Hill made 
the electric light company provide bulbs 
for the lighting of his dining-room in return 
for the privilege of stringing wires upon his 
roof.—Boston Courier. 


DOCKING. 


The man who ¢an sit behind docked horses when 
the atmosphere is charged with heat and flies, and 
feel no pity for the poor brutes, would have been at 
home with the rack or thumb-screw. 

Is horse docking one of the “ blessings of our in- 
stitutions” that we propose to bless remote parts of 
the earth with? Is that one of the evidences of 
civilization that we are shooting into people on the 
other side of the earth. 

Oh, ye devout one in church, who hath left cruelly 
checked and brutally docked horses outside, dost 
thou think that sanctuary or sermon will save thee? 


BABY’S LIFE SAVED BY A PIGEON. 
(San Francisco Examiner.) 


An incident occurred recently in the family of G. 
F. Marsh, the dealer in Japanese curiosities at 625 
Market Street, and a member of the Pacific Coast 
Pigeon Society, which proved to him in a most im- 
pressive manner the valuable services which may 
sometimes be rendered by the carrier pigeon, and 
probably explains some of his enthusiasm in that 
direction. His little baby boy was taken slightly 
sick with most alarming symptoms of diphtheria. 
The mother, watching by the bedside of the little 
one, despatched a message tied on a carrier pigeon to 
her husband at his store on Market Street. In the 
message she wrote the nature of the child’s alarming 
illness, and made an urgent appeal for medicine to 
save its life. The bird was started from the home of 
the family, near the Cliff House, five miles from Mr. 
Marsh’s Market Street store. 

The bird flew swiftly to the store, where Mr. Marsh 
reeeived it. He read the message, called a doctor, 
explained the child’s symptoms as his wife had de- 
tailed them in her message, and received the proper 
medicine. Then tying the little vial containing the 
medicine to the tail of the pigeon, he let it go. The 
pigeon sped away through the air, straight for the 
cliff. It made the distance, five miles, in ten minutes; 
a distance which would have required the doctor 
three quarters of an hour to cover. In twenty min- 
utes from the time the mother’s message was sent to 
her husband the baby was taking the medicine. 
Naturally enough Mr. Marsh is partial to pigeons, 
for he considers that he owes his baby’s life to one. 
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Our DumB ANIMALS. 


Boston, September, 1900. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 
cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


>_> 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by call- 
ing Telephone 992 Tremont. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges. 

Se In emergemcy cases of severe injury, where 
owners are unable to pay, the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persens who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report 
of receipts, which is published in each number of our 
paper, and if they do not find the sums they have sent 
properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
“Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


We are gkd to publish this month one 
hundred and ninety new branches of our 
Parent Band of Mercy, making a total of 
forty-three thousand and eighty-five. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the 
kinds we have been using a new badge in the two sizes 
above represented. They are very handseme—a white 
star on a blue ground, with gilt letters, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or post- 
age stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We 
cannot attend to smaller orders than five. 


HUMANE EDUCATION AND PREVEN- 
TION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


At the monthly meeting of the Directors of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals and the American Humane Education 
Society, held August 15, Vice-president Hill reported 
that during the month the Society’s Agents had at- 
tended to 1,930 cases; 102 animals were taken from 
work and 148 were mercifully killed. 

Total number of “Bands of Mercy” formed to date, 
43,062. 


GLAD TO LEARN. 

We are glad to earn from Hon. James M. 
Brown of Toledo, President of ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Humane Association of Societies for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children and Ani- 
mals,”’ that at its last annual meeting at 
Columbus, Ohio, it raised {largely from the 
gifts of two men] twenty-five thousand 
dollars. We are also glad to know that 
Mr. Brown wishes Our Dumb Animals might 
be sent to ‘‘every family in the land,’ and 
is considering ways to aid in doing it. 


GLAD TO ACKNOWLEDGE. 


We are glad to acknowledge an order from the 
above-named ‘American Humane Association” for 
1,500 copies of our Spanish * Black Beauty,’’ which, 
at their request, we have sent to the Cuban teachers, 
President Brown of the Association having pre- 
viously addressed the teachers at the Sanders 
Theatre, Cambridge. With each copy the Associa- 
tion sends humane information in Spanish. 

We are also glad to acknowledge the reception by 
to-day’s mail of order from England for 200 copies of 
our prize story, “ Hollyhurst.” 


|For Our Dumb Animals.| 


THE HORSES REMEMBERED HIM. 

Yonkers, N. Y.—Jason Gillespie of Wilson Valley, 
who was in this city yesterday, told an interesting 
incident of the power of memory of horses. ‘Seven 
years ago,” he said, “I sold a team of young horses 
that I had raised. I had broken them myself, had 
always been very kind and gentle to them, and they 
gave every evidence of affection for me, whinnying 
when I approached their stalls and rubbing their 
noses against me and nipping at me lovingly when I 
went near them. I was fond of the animals myself, 
and hated to part with them, but times were hard 
and I couldn’t afford to keep them. I sold them to 
an over-the-mountain man, and had forgotten all 
about their existence. 

“The horses had not, however, forgotten me, for 
on Thursday I was in a little town outside of Albany 
and was tying my horse under an adjoining shed 
when I heard a familiar whinny, and felt a horse’s 
head rubbed against mine. Looking around I saw 
the team I had sold seven years age, a little the worse 
for wear, but still easily recognizable. Both of them 
were giving little whinnies of pleasure, and tugging 
at their halters as if anxious to give further proof of 
their delight at seeing me. 

“There was no mistake about their recognition of 
me,and when I rubbed their noses and patted them 
they became, if anything, too demonstrative. I re- 
warded them for their good memories by a few bites 
of apples and other dainties that they used to relish, 
and when I started to leave them it seemed as if they 
would break away from their halters, so demonstra- 
tive did they become. 

“If Thad been a rich man I would have bought 
those horses back then and there, just because of 
their memories of me and the old times.” 

J. ELLiorr. 


G. P. Stephens, the sculptor, has three 
children, a girl of 14, and two boys of 10 and 
12 years. They are comely children, straight, 
strong -limbed and ruddy, but they have 
never tasted meat in their lives, not even 
fish or oysters. 


THE PASTOR’S FIRST CALL. 


A lady living on Remsen Avenue owns a parrot. 
A new pastor has recently been established over the 
lady’s church, and a few days ago he went to make 
his first pastoral call. The front door was open, but 
the Venetian blind door was closed, and Poll was in 
the cage just behind it. As the pastor reached the 
door, Poll said: 

“Go away, please.” 

‘But I wish to see the lady of the house.” 

“Go away, please. We haven’t a cold bite in the 
house.” 

“You are mistaken. I am not a tramp. 
see the lady of the house on business.” 

’way!”’ screamed Poll, wrathfully. “Go ’way 
or I'll call the police.—Police! police!” 

This was too much for the minister, and he aban- 
doned his call.—New York World. 


1 wish to 


THE MULE TURNED. 


| From the Chicago Chronicle. 


The mule is thought to be an exceedingly dull and 
unappreciative beast, but there is one on the West 
Side that is neither dull nor unappreciative. His 
driver belabored him unmercifully for not pulling 
a load that was heavy enough for two mules to haul. 
The man pounded and swore and pounded again, but 
do his best the mule could not budge the wagon, and 
after several earnest attempts he quit trying. 

That exasperated the driver and he fell to beating 
him harder than ever. Meanwhile the mule would 
turn his head toward the driver as if trying to see 
what the next form of punishment would be, but sub- 
sequent events showed that his mulish mind was 
figuring on revenge against the driver. 

Doubtless he got the idea of what he would do from 
the careless way the driver fooled about his hind legs. 
But, anyway, his muleship seemed very much pleased 
when he found he was to be released from the wagon, 
even if it was to give the driver a freer hand with his 
club. In a few minutes the mule found himself tied 
to one of the wheels of the wagon and felt the heavy 
blows of the club, but he took things philosophically 
and kept one eye on the driver. Presently the driver 
got in the position the mule was waiting for, when, 
like a flash of lightning, two heels struck the driver, 
and when they picked him up it was found an ambu- 
lance would be needed to take him home. 

The mule seemed to glory in his work, for his eyes 
seemed to say that he was immensely pleased. But, 
be that as it may, when the bystander approached 
the mule he was met with marked demonstrations of 
friendship, the mule going so far as to try to rub his 
nose against the bystander’s face. When the ambu- 
lance came, the mule watched them put his driver 
into it, and as it drove away he raised his voice and 
pranced about as if too happy to enjoy even a good 
meal of oats, corn and hay. The bystander went 
away firmly of the belief that mules know a whole lot. 


<— 


(From Boston Evening Transcript.. 


THE SWEETEST SOUND. 


One morn, as I lay dreaming, 
A bird on my window-sill, 
Its tiny head uplifting, 
Was carolling forth at will; 
And as I woke and listened 
To the joy of the little bird, 
I thought the sound of his music 
Was the sweetest I ever heard. 


We sat in the dusk that evening 
Together—she and I, 

And talked, as the fire-light flickered, 
Of the days so long gone by; 

And then she sang of loving, 
With tones so soft and low, 

That I said, ‘‘A woman’s singing 
Is the sweetest sound I know.” 


But when one day I happened 
To pass a play-room door, 

I saw two little children 
Cuddled upon the floor; 

And I knew, as I heard their voic 3 
Ring out in their baby glee, 

That the sound of that merry laughte: 
Was the sweetest sound to me. 

Dorotuy KING. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL and Rev. THomas TIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. ANGELL, President; JoszPH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

Over forty-three thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over a million members. 


PLEDGE. 
**T will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 


Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. 
P. C. A. on our badges means “ Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 


We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘‘ Band of Mercy Information ”’ 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a ‘‘Band of Mercy,’ obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen the “band” and the name and 
post-office address [town and state] of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OuR DuMB ANI- 
MALS,’”’ full of interesting stories and pic- 
tures, for one mer. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Hight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

6. For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday-school 
teachers, should be presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. ; 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are ey cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink 
printed, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and mem- 
bership book, eight cents. The “‘Twelve 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals ’’ cost only 
two cents for the whole, bound together in 
one pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost 
twenty-five cents a hundred, or eight for 
five cents. 


Everybody, old or young, who wants to doa kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings: 


1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies. 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last meeting by Secretary. A 

3.—Readings. “Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 
“Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble 
sayings and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.—Enrollment of new members. 

7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


THE LARK’S SUR- 


PRISING SONG. 


Rev. J. G. Wood, in an 
article on ‘The Wonders 
of the Spring,” says that 
the volume of sound pro- 
duced by the skylark is 
most wonderful. ‘The 
lark ascends until it 
looks no larger than a 
midge, and can with 
difficulty be seen by the 
unaided eye, and yet 
every note will be clearly 
audible to persons who 
are fully half a mile from 
the nest over which the 
bird utters its song. 
Moreover, it never ceases 
to sing for a moment, a 
feat which seems won- 
derful to us human be- 
ings, who find that a 
song of six or seven min- 
utes in length, though 
interspersed with rests 
and pauses, is more than 
trying. Even a practiced 
public speaker, though 
he can pause at the end 
of each sentence, finds 
the applause of the audi- 
ence a very welcome 
relief. Moreover, the 
singer and speaker need 
to use no exertion save 
exercising their voices. 
Yet the bird will pour 
out a continuous song of 
nearly twenty minutes in 


length, and all the time 
has to support itself in 
the air by the constant 
use of its wings.” 


FRANKLIN LINDLEY COUCH. 


Nephew of the Governor of Massachusetts, and may be Governor himself some day- 


FROM PEABODY HAPPENINGS. 
(In the Salem News of August 3.) 


A little boy brought a big, handsome Newfoundland 
dog to the police station, yesterday afternoon, to be 


killed, as the owner could not afford to pay the | 
“Rover” was a great black fellow, so play- | 


license. 
ful and affectionate that he tumbled all over the boy 


and such a friendship existed between them that it | rand. Not the aged mother who was to be left child- 


touched the officer in charge of the station at the 
time. 

The parting of the boy from his dog was very sad 
and the officer asked the boy how long they had 
owned him and he replied that he had known him 
ever since he was a baby, but the times were so hard 
his folks could not spare the money necessary to pay 
his license and so he was obliged to bring him to the 
station to be killed. As the dog was locked in a cell 
and his little master took his leave, the dog whined 
and cried for him to come back and could not under- 


stand why he should be so treated. The officer also | 
felt badly but there was nothing he could do except | 


go into his pocket for the $2, but he could not do that | 


for he was poor and had a dog of his own besides. 

It was not long, however, before the hearts of the 
boy, the officer and dog were made glad, for the boy 
came running back to the station and said he had got 
the money. They could not bear to have ‘“ Rover” 
killed and rather than submit to such a loss they 
would deprive themselves of some things and save 
the dog’s life. 
dog bounded out with joy and romped around the 
station as though it were all a joke. He chased into 
the officers’ room and picked up with his mouth the 
collar which had been taken off him, shaking it and 
tossing it up in play, little thinking how narrowly he 
escaped never wearing it again. The boy and dog 
had a great frolic and then both scampered home. 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


The following, which appeared in a Detroit paper, 
is one of the most touching incidents to be met with. 
There is a family in this city who are dependent 
upon a little child for the present sunshine of them- 
selves. A few weeks ago the young wife and mother 


When the cell door was opened, the | 


was stricken down to die. It was so sudden, so 
dreadful, when the grave family physician called 
them together in the parlor, and in his solemn, pro- 
fessional way intimated to them the truth—there 
was no help. 

Then came the question among them who would 
tell her. Not the doctor! It would be cruel to let the 
man of science go to their dear one on such an er- 


less and alone. Not the young husband who was 
walking the floor with clenched hands and rebellious 
heart. Not—there was only one other, and at this 
moment he looked up from the book he had beem 
playing with, unnoticed by them all, and asked& 
gravely: 

“Ts mamma doin’ to die?”’ 

Then, without waiting for an answer, he sped from 
the room and upstairs as fast as his little feet would 
carry him. Friends and neighbors were watching by 
the sick woman. They wonderingly noticed the pale 
face of the child as he climbed on the bed and laid 
his smal! hand on his mother’s pillow. 

‘“*Mamma,” he asked, in sweet, caressing tones, “is 
you ’fraid to die?”’ 

The mother looked at him with swift intelligence. 
Perhaps she had been thinking of this. 

** Who—told—you—Charlie?” she asked faintly. 

* Doctor, an’ papa, an’ gamma— everybody,” he 
whispered. ‘‘ Mamma, dear, ‘ittle mamma, doan’ be 
*fraid to die, ’ill you?” 

*“No, Charlie,” said the young mother, after one 
supreme pang of grief; ‘no, mamma won’t be 
afraid!” 

* Jus’ shut your eyes in ’e dark, mamma, teep hold 


| my hand—an’ when you open ’em, mamma, it’ll be 
all light there.” 


When the family gathered awe-stricken at the bed- 
side, Charlie held up his little hand. 

‘“H-u-s-h! My mamma doin’ to sleep. 
wake up here any more!” 

And so it proved. There was no heart-rending 
farewell, no agony of parting; for when the young 
mother woke she had passed beyond, and, as baby 
Charlie said: 

“Tt was all light there.” 


Her won’t 
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THE FLYING SQUIRREL. 


A SMALL ANIMAL WHICH IS RARELY SEEN 
BY CITY FOLKS. 

Among the small animals which are quite a rare 
sight to city folks, although familiar enough in the 
country, is the cunning little flying squirrel. This is 
really a wonderful creature, and seenis to be a sort of 
compromise between a bird and an animal. It isabout 
five inches long as to its body, which is black and gray 
and white beneath, and carries a bushy tail about 
five inches in length, having a peculiar construction, 
which assists in its flight from tree to tree; but the 
main apparatus used in fiying—or, in reality, leap- 
ing—is a loose membrane connected to the front and 
hind legs on each side, which the squirrel has the 
power to expand at will, thus increasing the surface 
presented against the air. 

When they desire to go from one tree to another 
they first ascend to the topmost branch and boldly 
leap off into space. Then it is that their kite-like 
appendages make themselves useful. They spread 
out, and the little animal, guiding itself by the tail, 
takes a downward, circular flight toward another 
tree. When it arrives within six or eight feet of its 
intended landing-place it changes its position so as 
to light upon its feet against the tree, when the mem- 
branes become greatly reduced and are notat allin 
the way. 

They live in decayed trees, where, if not disturbed, 
they become quite numerous. They are difficult to 
catch, and bite viciously when captured; but they 
are easily domesticated and make admirable pets, 
and soon become an unfailing source of amusement 
to the children. They live upon nuts, acorns, and 
insects.—Golden Days. 


GRAY SQUIRRELS.. 

Colorado has sold sixty acres of timber near Devil’s 
Head, Mont., where it is estimated there are thirty 
thousand gray squirrels, which have lived and mul- 
tiplied there for years, protected by public sentiment. 

{We shall never forget the gray squirrels on the 
Capitol grounds at Richmond, Va., which were fed 
daily by white and colored children from all parts of 
the city. We told the audiences we addressed there 
{High School and others] that those squirrels were 
worth their weight in gold to the city for the kind- 
ness they put into the hearts of the children.]| 


WHAT TWO BOYS LEARNED IN 
THE WOODS. 


BY G. E. W. 


It was a beautiful day in June when they went 
down to the country for a day’s outing. It was be- 
fore the summer vacation, but Mrs. Cottier had to 
attend to some repairing on their summer home, and 
she took the two boys with her. 

“What a lark we’ll have in the woods!” Wilson 
said. 

“The birds will be building their nests, and maybe 
we can find a young squirrel or rabbit. Hurrah! 
we'll bring back one pet at least.” 

When they arrived at the house, there was a little 
fellow dressed in overalls and a slouch hat ready to 
greet them. 

“Hello, Jimmie! We've got a day off, and we’re 
going to explore the woods. Know any birds’ nests 
or squirrels’ holes round here?” 

Jimmie nodded his head. He was their country 
playmate every summer, and the boy was as glad to 
see the two visitors as they were to get out into the 
country. 

“Allright, then. Come ahead! We want to tramp 
all day in the woods. Which way first?” 

“Up by the cedars, and then round by the lake,’ 
replied Jimmie. 

In a few minutes the three boys were plunging 
deep into the woods, and, under the leadership of 
their little country friend, they headed straight for 
the cedars. When they arrived there, Jimmie ex- 
plained: 

‘“‘There’s a squirrel’s nest up that tree, with three 
little ones init. If you want to see ’em, climb up.” 

“Indeed we do!” shouted both city boys. 

In a few minutes they were gazing at the tiny little 


Squirrels, which were almost too young to resent | 


their handling. Near by stood the parent squirrels, | 


chattering vigorously at the intruders. 


| 


“Lend us your hat, Jimmie, so we can bring them 
down,” called Wilson. 

“ What are you going to do with them ?”’ asked the 
country lad. 

“Take them home with us, of course. 
raise them as pets.” 

“They wouldn’t live. I tried some one year, and 
they all died, and—and it’s cruel to take them away 
from their mother.” 

The two boys up the tree hesitated, and Stanton, 
the youngest, said, in a disappointed voice: 
“T don’t see why they wouldn’t live. 
dealers in the city who have them to sell.” 

“But they know more ’bout bringing ’em up than 
we do,”’ answered little Jimmie. ‘‘I know they’ll die 
if you take ’em, and it’s cruel to do it. Leave the 
poor things in their nest, and they will grow up all 
right, and you'll be glad of it next year.” 

Reluctantly the two boys returned to the earth, but 
they soon lost their disappointment in new discover- 
ies. 

“See here!” cried Jimmie. *‘ Here’s a toad and its 
whole family under this rock.” 

He moved aside the rock, and out hopped a dozen 
toads no larger than big bugs, while the mother toad 
looked silently and solemnly at the intruders. 

hate toads,” said Wilson. ‘They make you stub 
your toe, you know, and they give you warts.” 

He gave the old toad a contemptuous push with his 
foot as he spoke, whereupon Jimmie remonstrated: 

“They don’t give you warts, and they don’t make 
you stub your toe, but they do eat up the bugs and 
worms that come on our crops of cabbages and tur- 
nips. Don thurtthem. I wouldn’t have shown you 
their den if I’d thought you would.” 

* First time I ever knew toads were any good in the 
world,” said the boys skeptically. 

“ Well, they are, and we won’t hurt them. I expect 
they’ll eat up hundreds of worms and bugs before 
summer is over.” 

“T believe you will be telling me, pretty soon, that 
snakes are good for something,” said Stanton. 

“Some snakes are good snakes, and some ain’t,” 
replied Jimmie, slowly. ‘‘ There ain’t no poisonous 
snakes round here, and so we don’t have to kill any. 
There are only black snakes and ground snakes, and 
they don’t do any hurt, except frighten little boys 
and girls sometimes.” 

“Then you wouldn’t kill one if you saw it!” ex- 
claimed Wilson in surprise. 

* No, I wouldn’t—not unless it hurt me.” 

They tramped through the woods from the cedars 
down to the lakes. In this long walk Jimmie showed 
them innumerable nests of birds and animals, point- 
ing them out with a familiarity that indicated close 
intimacy with every nook and corner of the woods. 
He knew the names of all the birds, could describe 
their plumage with his eyes shut, and tell the city 
boys the color of the eggs they would find in the 
nests. He let the boys climb up to the nests and 
look in at the eggs, and then, when they came down 
again, he would tell them all he knew about the birds 
and their queer ways. 

“But you mustn’t touch the eggs,” he always cau- 
tioned. ‘Some birds are so particular that they will 
leave a nest after somebody has touched the eggs. 
They seem to think that their home will be robbed, 
and that it’s no use to set on the eggs any more. 
Then they go away and build a new nest. I never 
touch them, and I don’t think the birds mind my 
coming and looking in at their home.” 

Indeed, the birds seemed to resent the appearance 
of the three boys in the woods far less than either 
Wilson or Stanton expected. Once or twice they re- 
marked on this, and Jimmie finally said: 

‘“*There are no boys round here that ever rob their 
nests, and they don’t kuow what fearis. I guess they 
all think these woods are made for them, and they 
breed here every summer. Last June I found two 
hundred different nests, and they all had young ones 
in. Sometimes, after heavy storms, the birds are 
knocked out of their nests and killed, but that’s the 
only danger they have here. I suppose that’s why 
they are so tame.”’ 

It was late in the afternoon when the trio of hun- 
ters reached the house, and as they prepared to sep- 
arate for the night, Wilson said heartily: 

“IT say, Jimmie, I’m glad we came down to-day and 
found you. I never knew so much about birds and 
animals before in all my life. I think I'll remember 
what you’ve told me, and I won’t be so hard on the 
little creatures hereafter. I guess I won’t even stone 
toads and kill snakes if they don’t hurt me.” 


We want to 


I know 


THE TEMPLE OF FAME. 


*“ How far away is the Temple of Fame?” 

Said a youth at the dawn of day; 
And he toiled and dreamed of a deathless name; 
But the hours went by and the evening came, 
That left him feeble, and old, and lame, 

To plod on his cheerless way. 


“* How far away is the Temple of Good?” 
Said a youth at the dawn of day; 
And he strove, in a spirit of brotherhood, 
To help and succor, as best he could, 
The poor and unfortunate multitude 
On their hard and dreary way. 


He likewise strove with adversity, 
To climb to the heights above; 
But his dream was ever of men made free, 
Of better days in the time to be, 
And self was buried in sympathy— 
He followed the path of Love. 


He was careless alike of praise or blame; 
But, after his work was done, 
An angel of glory from heaven came 
And wrote on high his immortal name, 
Proclaiming this truth, that the Temple of Fame 
And Temple of Good are one. 


For this is the lesson that history 
Has taught since the world began: 
That those whose memories never die, 
That shine like stars in our human sky, 
And brighter grow as the years roll by, 
Are the men who have lived for Man. 
The Denver ( Colo.) News. 


THE MAN WITH THE SWORD. 


Drunk with the lust of conquest, sword in hand, 
Men hail and crown him hero, thro’ the land, 
Who, ruthless, without pity, leads the strife 

Of warring hosts, and spares not human life. 


God is not mocked; though Justice may be blind, 
He bides His time and will repay in kind; 

“ Vengeance is Mine!" His wrath, if slow is sure, 
And Right will triumph and for aye endure. 


We boast of human progress, yet on earth 

The strong prey on the weak as at Christ’s birth, 
Unheeding the sweet message of ‘good will 

To men and peace,” the angels bring us still. 


The Cross of Christ and not the sword of Cain 
Should rule the world, with peace on earth again. 
‘* Good will to men,”’ the herald angels sing, 
Hailing the new-born Savior—heaven’s King. 


**Good will to men,’’ on every palace wall, 

*“ And peace on earth,” should sway the Senate hall; 

Oh, hear the angels’ song: “ Let war now cease, 

And hate and greed—good will to men and peace!” 
HENRY CoyLe. 


THE CARRIER PIGEON. 


How does the carrier pigeon, thrown out from a 
steamer on the ocean, find its way home? 

The homing pigeon has proved that locality is a 
faculty fully developed in the bird’s little brain, but 
I heard, the other day, an imstance of memory in the 
species that was most touching. A lady living in the 
top story of a Boston sky-scraper had been in the 
habit of feeding the pigeons and sparrows who flew 
to the little balcony before her window, and had suc- 
ceeded in taming some of her pensioners, one or two 
pigeons even eating out of her hand. One day, while 
passing along Park Street, this lady was surprised to 
see a pigeon flutter away from some companions 
strutting in the middle of the road, and come upon 
the sidewalk, where it almost tripped her in its 
efforts to attract her attention. It fluttered around 
her, evincing every sign of pleasure and recognition, 
and when she called it by name the little creature 
fairly flew at her! Now, in the midst of all that 
passing throng the pigeon knew its benefactor, who, 
with tears in her eyes, says its recognition gave her 
more joy than if the Queen had saluted her. 

CHATTERER, in Boston Herald. 


Husband —‘** For whom are you knitting those 
stockings’”’ 

Wife—* For a benevolent society.” 

Husband—* Please give them my address. Perhaps 
they will send me a pair.” 
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OUR BUG-CATCHERS. 


We have a garden around our house, where we try 
to raise fruits and flowers, and peas and beans, and 
lettuce and cucumbers, and such like. But we have 
one trouble; there are lots of little bugs and worms 
that seem to like our provisions as well as we do, and 
that are always on hand to take their portion. And, 
in fact, they sometimes seem to want to take the 
whole. 

Well, what is to be done in such a case? I will tell 
you what todo. We have several little bug-catchers, 
curious creatures —in color and shape they look al- 
most like a lump of earth, and one would hardly 
know them from the clods among which they travel 
about. The children see them about the fields or 
highways, and whenever they find one they speedily 
pick him up, and invite him to make his home in our 
garden. And so they have their dwellings in holes 
and corners about the yard. 

The little fellows have a queer way of catching bugs. 
They have a long, sticky tongue, though where they 
keep it is a mystery, as it seems to be longer than its 
owner. Perhaps they take a reef in it, as the sailors 
say, and so stow it away. But when one of them gets 
near a little bug, he sits and looks at him, and winks 
in a kind of a solemn way, till all at once his mouth 
opens, and quick as a flash the tongue goes out and 
in again, and the bug is among the missing! And 
then our little friend sits winking and blinking, and 
waiting for another bug to come that way. 

He is said to have an ear for music, and to do some 
singing in the warm spring evenings, but we do not 
count much on this; nor do we brag much about his 
good looks. His skin is not smooth, nor his com- 
plexion fair; but for real usefulness he is about the 
best kind of live stock we have on our farm; and if 
people want to keep their gardens free from bugs 
the best thing they can do is to get on friendly terms 
with the little bug-catchers, and make pleasant 
homes for the toads! 


MRS. BUT.” 


Mrs. ** But” is our next-door neighbor. Her real 
mame is Green, but Jonas, whenever he sees her 
marching up the walk, remarks, ‘‘My dear, here 
comes Mrs. ‘But.’” He is not given to calling people 
names; he says it merely to put me on my guard, for 
he knows our neighbor’s failing. She is a bright, 
breezy little woman, and as long as the conversation 
is confined to the weather and household affairs I 
quite enjoy chatting with her, but the moment that a 
human being, living or dead, chances to be men- 
tioned, I begin to quake. 

The first time she called—it was soon after we moved 
into the neighborhood—I happened to say that Mrs. 
Goodwin, from the opposite side of the street, had 
been in to see me,and that she impressed me as a 
very lovely character. 

“Oh, she is indeed,’’ said Mrs. But,” heartily, 
is such a devoted wife and so good to the poor. But,”’ 
she went on, lowering her voice, ‘there used to be a 
good deal of talk about her when she was a girl, and 
though I don’t suppose half the things that were said 
were true, people don’t seem to forget it.” 

What necessity there was for this drop of poison 
to be instilled into my mind I could not see. Mrs. 
Goodwin’s youth was in the far past, and in the gos- 
sip concerning her in that remote period I had no 
interest whatever. I was quite willing to take her as 
she was in her sweet, ripe womanhood. 

One day when Mrs.“ But’’ dropped in she found 
my little friend, Nellie Gray, at the piano. Nellie is 
ashy, brown-eyed girl of fifteen, gifted with a won- 
derful ear for melody, and, as the Grays had no 
piano, I had offered her mine. ‘‘I can’t help loving 
the child, she is such a warm-hearted little creature, 
and so eager for music,” I said, as the door closed 
behind her. 

My visitor gave a scarcely perceptible shrug. 

*“* Yes, Nellie seems to be a very nice girl,” she ad- 
mitted, ‘“‘ but Isuppose you know that she is a poor- 
house waif.” 

“No,” I said. I knew nothing of the kind. Mrs. 
Gray had introduced Nellie to me as her eldest 
daughter, and the information volunteered by Mrs. 
“* But”? was utterly uncalled for. 

One evening, on our way home from prayer-meet- 
ing, Jonas remarked that he always enjoyed listening 
to young Spaulding, he was so devout and earnest. 

“Yes, he is a very interesting speaker,” said our 
neighbor, who had joined us as we came out of the 


ST. FRANCIS OF 
ASSISI. 


Amongst the many beauti- 
ful stories told of St. Francis 
of Assisi, none are more 
beautiful and striking than 
those concerning his love 
for and tenderness towards 
animals. How he loved the 
birds, and called them his 
sisters; how they used to 
come to him whilst he spoke 
to them and blessed them; 
how he saved a pigeon from 
the hands of a boy who was 
going to kill it; how he 
spoke of it as the emblem 
of innocence and purity, 
and made a nest for it and 
watched over it and its 
young ones. 


From Harper’s Bazar.—Copyright, 1900, by Harper & Brothers (7/e Stat 


¢ Trust Company, Trustee.) 


Used by kind permission of ‘“‘ Harper’s Bazar.” 


lecture-room, ‘and he seems very sincere, but I can’t 
help feeling a little suspicious. I knew him when he 
was a boy.” 

Jonas made haste to change the subject; a word of 
encouragement would have resulted in our hearing 
the whole history of the young man’s boyhood. 

“T’ve no patience,’ he exclaimed the moment we 
were by ourselves, ‘‘ with people who are always 
bringing up the past. Just imagine what heaven 
would be if the inhabitants were disposed to indulge 
in that sort of retrospection! The Angel Gabriel 
himself would hardly be safe from their disparaging 
‘buts,’ and the whitest robe in all the ‘ white-robed 
throng’ would be in danger of being smutted.” 

“ And yet,” I said, “ Mrs. ‘ But’ evidently considers 
herself a Christian.” 

“Oh, I don’t dispute her title,’’ said Jonas, “ but I 
can’t help thinking that she might be able to read it 
clearer if she would rub up her glasses with the thir- 
teenth chapter of 1 Corinthians.’—Christian Intelli- 
gencer. 


THE ORIOLES OF BALTIMORE. 


Toa very quiet neighborhood, afar from city ways, 

There came some summer visitors to spend the heated 
days; 

An old colonial family of truly high degree, 

With plenty of pretensions and a fine ancestral tree. 

The Orioles of Baltimore, ’twas always understood, 

Might pride themselves on pedigree if anybody could! 


Their home was scarcely settled when the neighbors, 
one and all, 

Most promptly and politely came to make a friendly 
call. 

Good Mrs. Redbreast was the first, with Robin by her 
side; 

Then Mr. Bob O’Lincoln brought his charming little 
bride; 

Miss Meadow Lark and Jenny Wren, each in a new 
spring gown, 

Appeared with Mrs. Robert White and Mrs. Pewee 
Brown. 


Alas! The greeting they received was very stiff and 
cold! 

The hostess spoke politely, but her manner plainly 
told 

She cared for really nothing but the very latest 
style— 

To condescend to country folks was hardly worth 
her while; 

The Orioles of Baltimore were quite the upper ten, 

And forward visitors would best go quickly home 
again. 


So all the friendly company retreated in dismay, 

While Mrs. Oriole to Mr. O. was heard to say: 

‘Poor Mrs. White may, in her way, be quite a pleas- 
ant bird, 

But she and Mrs. Meadow Lark, I’ve actually heard, 

Prefer to live in houses that are built upon the 
ground— 

Who would have thought such shocking taste could 
anywhere be found!” 


All summer long, the Orioles their chief amusement 
found 

In looking down upon the poor, benighted neighbors 
round. 


They took the greatest pride in being fashionably 
dressed, 

(Gay Mr. Oriole plumed himself upon his orange 
vest), 

And Mrs. O. was confident that nobody possessed 

A residence as stylish as her lovely swinging nest. 


And thus, in solitary state, the summer days passed 


by 

With this distinguished family that held itself so 
high; 

’Till one day came a mighty wind, as bold as bold 
could be, 

Entirely lacking in respect for the ancestral tree. 

It shook it rudely back and forth, and whirled its 
branches round 

’Till Mrs. Oriole’s lovely home came tumbling to the 
ground! 


The Orioles of Baltimore would now know what it 
meant 

Whenever they might feel inclined to speak of their 
descent. 

Not to mention sundry bruises, which were only 
trifling things, 

There were broken legs among them, and some dis- 
located wings; 

But though the frightened mother was most terribly 
distressed, 

The father minded nothing but his rumpled orange 
vest. 


But Robin Redbreast saw the fall, and flew to sum- 
mon aid, 

And all the neighbors round about a prompt appear- 
ance made. 

They brought of smelling-salts and wine and lini- 
ments, a store, 

While Doctor Jay could furnish splints and band- 
ages galore, 

And Mrs. White insisted that the injured ones should 
stay 

And share her little home ’till strong enough to fly 
away. 


So sympathetic and so kind, so neighborly, were they, 

That Mrs. Oriole, in tears, knew scarcely what to say; 

What lovely friends you are,’ shecried. “If I had 
known before 

Such charming manners could be found outside of 
Baltimore, 

I might have lived so happy and content among you 
all, 

Nor had to learn in this sad way that pride must 
have a fall!” 

ELLEN MANLY. 


“Now,” said an English schoolmaster, as he dis- 
played a bright five-shilling piece (a crown) between 
the tips of his finger and thumb, “the first boy or 
girl that puts a riddle to me which I cannot answer 
will receive this as a gift. Any more?” he asked as 
soon as silence was restored and no one had claimed 
the coin. ‘ Yes, sir,’ sang out a little fellow from the 
further end of the school-room. ‘** Why am I like the 
Prince of Wales?” Prince of Wales?” said the 
master thoughtfully; *‘ really, Johnny, I see no re- 
semblance in you. I'll give it Because,”’ 
cried the boy, joyfully, ‘I’m waiting for the crown.” 


| 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 


A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE OON- 
TESTS IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, ‘“ The 
American Humane 
Education Soci- 
oty.”’ 


We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 

Each is in a box on red velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall 
is secured, several schools, Sunday schools, granges 
or other societies are invited to send their best 
speaker or reciter to compete for the prize medal; 
some prominent citizen presides; other prominent 
citizens act as the committee of award, and a small 
admission fee, ten or twenty cents, pays all the costs, 
and leaves a handsome balance for the local humane 
society or “Band of Mercy,’ or school or Sunday- 
school or church or library or any other object pre- 
Serred. 


‘“‘BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 


We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $675. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 
for evidence which shall enable the Society to con- 
vict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 

(2.) 25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivi- 
sections and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of 
the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country 
Clubs, of a criminal violation of law by causing his 
horse to be mutilated for life. 

(4) $50 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to 
be mutilated for life by docking. 

(5.) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of 
$5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws 
of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President. 


Our creed and the creed of our “Am- 
erican Humane Education Society,” as 
appears on its battle-flags—its badges 
—and its official seal, is ** Glory to God,” 
** Peace on Earth,” ** Kindness, Justice 
and Mercy to every living creature,” 


If there were no birds man could not 
live on the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


Black Beauty in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobio- 
graphy, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York’s ‘400,’ in paper 
covers, 10 cents each. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
each; cloth bound, 75 cents at office, or 80 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 60 cents 
at office, or 72 cents mailed. Cheaper 
edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both 
editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all 
remittances. 


‘“*NEW YORK’S 400.” 
“Tt should receive as wide a circulation as ‘ Black 
Beauty.’ ’’—Boston Courier. 
“Charmingly told story. Its merits are many and 
its readers cannot be too numerous.’’—Boston Ideas. 


“Extremely interesting. Will be laid down only 
with regret.”—Gloucester Breeze. 


“FOR PITY’S SAKE.”’ 
On the first day of issuing this book we had over 
@ hundred orders for it, some of them for fifty and 
twenty-five copies. 


“PITY’S SAKE” FOR GRATUITOUS 
DISTRIBUTION. 

We acknowledge from various friends 
donations to aid us in the gratuitous dis- 
tribution of this most valuable book, which 
everyone reads with pleasure, and having 
read wants everybody else to read. 

To those who wish to buy it the price for 
our edition is 10 cents, and Mrs. Carter’s 
cloth-bound edition, for which the pub- 
lisher’s price is 75 cents, we are permitted 
to sell at 60 cents, or post-paid 65 cents. 


“ The Humane Horse Book,” compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sympa- 
thies of their neighbors. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire those that look 
the best and have no docked tails. When we take a 
herdic we pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell 
the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, and give 
him five or ten cents over his fare for being kind to 
his horse. We never ride behind a dock-tailed horse. 


Send for prize essays published by Our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor, and receive 
a copy without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other ani- 
mal as soon as you can. All suffering of any 
creature, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 


T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb 
animal or bird will make you happier. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 


For prices of Miss 8S. J. Eddy’s new book, above 
named, and a variety of humane publications, address 
Art and Natural Study Publishing Co., Providence, 
BR. I. 


One thing we must never for- 
get, namely: that the infinitely 
most important work for us is the 
humane education of the millions 
who are soon to come on the 


stage of action. 
GEo. T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, 
the most important work you do? 

Answer. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in North America north of Mex- 
ico, who in their turn talk to probably 
over sixty millions of readers. 


‘‘ Just 80 soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND 8O FAR SHALL WE REACH 
THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF CRUELTY BUT OF 
CRIME.”’ GEo. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


To those who will have them properly posted we 
send: 

(1.) Placards for the protection of birds. 

(2.) Placards for the protection of horses from 
docking and tight check-reins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow-citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up ina stable with- 
out exercise? 

Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a 
boy, or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without the 
company of other animals, then the cruelty is still 
greater. GEo. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


(1.) Avoid so far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead 
lined tanks. 

(2.) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized iron pipes. 

(3.) Avoid using anything acid which has been kept 
in a tin can. 


(4.) When grippe or other epidemics are prevail- 
ing wear alittle crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 
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HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS. 

Hundreds of thousands of children can 
never be taught directly in our schools to 
love either their fathers or mothers, but 
they can be taught to be constantly saying 
kind words and doing kind acts to the lower 
creatures, and in this way may be made 
better, kinder and more merciful in all the 
relations of life. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Don’t kill your dog trying to make 
him run with your bicycle. Dogs were 
intended for no such purpose. 


Do not let your cats or dogs disturb 
the sleep of your sick or well neigh- 
bors nights. 


In moving don’t forget your 
eat. 


Massachusetts has the first 
law in the world prohibiting 
vivisection in the schools. 


In behalf of “The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” I offer One Thou- 
sand Dollars for evidence to convict ten persons in 
Massachusetts of violation of our State law by cruel 
vivisection— namely, One Hundred Dollars for evi- 
dence in each case. 

Blessed are the merciful.” 

Gero. T. ANGELL, President. 


Extract from the Presidential Address de- 
livered at the Annual Meeting of the 
British Medical Association, 1899, by 
George Wilson, M.A., M.D., LL.D. 

sat I boldly say that there should be 

some pause in these ruthless lines of experi- 
mentation to take a calm and candid review 
of the whole position of bacteriological 
methods. I have not allied myself 
to the Anti-vivisectionists, but I accuse my 
profession of misleading the public as to the 
cruelties and horrors which are perpetrated 
on animal life. When it is stated that the 
actual pain involved in these experiments 
is commonly of the most trifling description, 
there is a suppressio veri of the most palp- 
able kind, which could only be accounted 
for at the time by ignorance of the actual 
facts. I admit that in the mere operation 
of injecting a virus, whether cultivated or 
not, there may be little or no pain, but the 
cruelty does not lie in the operation itself, 
which is permitted to be performed with- 
out anesthetics, but in the after-effects. 
Whether so-called toxins are injected under 
the skin, into the peritoneum, into the cran- 
ium under the dura mater, into the pleural 
cavity, into the veins, eyes or other organs 
—and all these methods are ruthlessly prac- 
tised —there is the long-drawn-out agony. 
The animal so innocently operated on may 
have to live days, weeks or months, with no 
anesthetic to assuage its sufferings, and 
nothing but death to relieve. And what tri- 
umphs has bacteriology achieved in stem- 
ming the tide of human disease on these em- 
pirical lines? Pasteur’s antirabic vaccina- 
tion is, I believe —and others with me—a 
delusion. Koch’s tuberculin cure for phthisis 
has long since been labelled as worse than 
worthless.’’—British Medical Journal. 


_ from 99 degrees to that of 


THINGS WORTHY OF 
ATTENTION, 


In order to call attention 
to the great care necessary 
before burying the dead, the 
following extracts from a 
medical journal are given, 
namely, five signs of death : 
First sign, cessation of cir- 
culation and respiration; 
second, cooling of the body 


the atmosphere, usually in 
twenty-four hours or less; 
third, rigidity, which begins 
in about six hours after 
death; after some hours 
there is again relaxation; 
fourth, resistance of muscles 
to galvanization; fifth, mor- 


tification, which generally 
commences in about forty 
hours after death, and gen- 
erally shows first over the 
stomach. 

Physicians should always 
see the dead person before 
giving a certificate, even in 
cases where they have been 
in attendance just before 
death. 

On the authority of a phy- 
sician, it is understood 
that, in embalming, a slight 
incision is made first, be- 
fore going on with the pro- 
cess, which seems a neces- 
sary safeguard. 

The attention of mothers 
and nurses is called to the 
covering of infants’ heads 
too closely, lest they should not have sufficient air 
to breathe freely. 


THE INVALID AND THE VIOLINIST. 


An old and infirm soldier was playing his | 


violin one evening on the Prater, in Vienna. 
His faithful dog was holding his hat, in which 
passers-by dropped a few coppers as they 
came along. However, on the evening in 
question nobody stopped to put a small coin 
into the poor old fellow’s hat. Everyone 
went straight on, and the gaiety of the 
crowd added to the sorrow in the old 
soldier’s heart and showed itself in his 
withered countenance. 

However, all at once a _ well- dressed 
gentleman came up to where he stood, 
listened to his playing for a few minutes, 
and gazed compassionately upon him. Ere 
long the old fiddler’s weary hand had no 
longer strength to grasp his bow. His limbs 
refused to carry him further. He seated 
himself on a stone, rested his head on his 
hands, and began silently to weep. At that 
instant the gentleman approached, offered 
the old man a piece of gold, and said: ‘‘ Lend 
me your violin a little while.” 

Then,.having carefully tuned it, he said: 
‘“‘You take the money and I’ll play.” 

He did play! All the passers-by stopped 
to listen—struck with the distinguished air 
of the musician, and captivated by his mar- 
velous genius. Every moment the circle 
became larger and larger. Not copper 
alone, but silver—and even gold — was 
dropped into the poor man’s hat. The dog 
began to growl, for it was becoming too 
heavy for him to hold. At an invitation from 
the audience the invalid emptied its con- 


FOUNTAIN WE ERECTED IN CUSTOM HOUSE SQUARE 
IN MEMORY OF DOROTHEA L. DIX. 


| 


| be thanked, disappeared. 


tents into his sack and they filled it 
again. 

After a national melody, in which every- 
one present joined, with uncovered heads, 
the violinist placed the instrument upon the 
poor man’s knees, and, without waiting to 


‘Who is it?’ was asked on all sides. 

“Tt is Armand Boucher, the famous violin- 
player,” replied some one in the crowd. 
‘“* He has been turning his art to account in 
the service of charity. Let us follow his 
example.” 

And the speaker sent round his hat also, 
made a new collection, and gave the pro- 
ceeds to the invalid, crying, ‘“‘ Long live 
Boucher!”’ 

Deeply affected, the invalid lifted up his 
hands and eyes towards Heaven and in- 
voked God’s blessing on his benefactor. 

That evening there were two happy men 
in Vienna— the invalid, placed for a long 
time above the reach of want, and the gener- 
ous artist, who felt in his heart the joy which 
always repays the bestowal of charity. 


The Angelus. 


Always keep your dogs and cats 
nights where they will not disturb 
the sleep of your neighbors and so 
come in danger of being poisoned. 


‘*How was Admiral Dewey’s naval rank 
reduced when he got married?” 
‘* He became Mrs. Dewey’s second mate.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF | child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 


THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: To teach and lead every | word or do a kind act that will 


every opportunity 40 say a kind\ some dumb creature happier. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands Mercy. | 


42896 Providence, R. 


42897 


Cheerful Band. 
P., Mary A. McArdle. 

7 Mary Dickerson Band. 
P., M. L. Brown. 


42898 Protectors of the Helpless 


and. 
P., Emily J. Rothwell. 


42899 — Rule Band. 


, Helen A. Reynolds. 


42900 Kind Boys and Girls Band. 


P., Lizzie I. Fisher. 


1 Sunshine Band. 


P., Mary A. M. Peirce. 


42902 Kind Helpers Band. 


Mary G. Tasker. 


42:03 Gciden Rule Band. 


! 
| 42937 Ballard, Wash. 


42938 


42939 


4294 


42941 


42912 


| 42943 


P., Lena O’Keefe. | 42944 
42904 Kind Boys and Girls Band, 
Div. 1. 42945 


P., Jennie F. McKenna. 


42005 Kind Boys and Girls Band, 


Div. 2. 
P., Margaret R. Magrath. 


42906 Kind Friends of Dumb Ani- 


mals Band. 
P., Maude L. McGlaulin. 


42907 Lincoln Band. 


P., Della 8. Freeman. 


42908 Little Helpers Band. 


42946 


4294 


42948 
42049 


P., Della S. Freeman. 
42909 Whittier Band. | 

P., Amy V. Wickett. 42950 
42910 Happy Workers Band. 

, Jane E. McGuirk. 42951 

42911 kind Deeds Band. 

P., Harriet C. Morton. 42952 
42912 Kind Hearts Band. 

P., Jevnie 8. Dix. | 42953 
42913 Kind Thoughts Band. 

P., Maud A. Munster. 42954 


42914 Kind Words Band. 


P., Jane L. Holt. 


42915 Whittier Band. 


P., Mary E. Lovegrove. 


42916 Garfield Band. 
P., Elizabeth S. Robinson. 


42917 Lincoln Band. 42057 No. 3 Band. 

P., Fannie W. Robinson. P., Mrs. Bonner. 
42918 Longfellow Band. 42958 ap 4 Band. 

P., Anna C. Magnus. » Mrs. Hinkle. 
42919 Golden Rule Band. 42959 Ne. 5 Band. 


P., Louise W. Pierce. 


42920 Life Savers Band. 42060 
P., Edithe Austin. 
42921 Kindly Helpers Band. 
P., Lillian N. Manchester. | 42961 
42922 Kind Hearts Band. 
P., Grace E. Baker. 42962 


42923 Columbia, S. C. 


4292 


42926 Carver School Band, Div. 


4202 


42928 Carver School Band, Div. 
42929 Carver School Band, Div 
42930 Carver School Band, Div. 


5 Carver School Band, Div. 


Home Band. 
, E. F. McKinney. 


4 arver, Mass. 


Carver School Band, Div. 
P., 8. W. Cornish. 


P., Elmer B. Perkins. 
P., Albert Veazie. 

7 Carver School Band, Div. 
P., Jennie Towne. 
P., Lillian Wood. 
P., A. D. Alden. 


P., Annie E. Harris. 


42931 Carver School Band, Div.8. | 


P., Mrs. Jennie Swetser. 


42932 Wenham, Mass. | 
Wenham Schoo! Bd., Div. 1. 


P., Grace H. Gould 


42933 Wenham Schoo! Bd., Div. 2. | 


42934 Wenham School Bd., Div. 
42935 Wenham School Bd., Div. 


42936 Wenham School Bd., Diy. 


, H. M. Gidney. 


P., Rose A. Manning. 


P., Florence E. Dodge. 


P., Ruth E. Gould. 


42969 


42970 


42971 


42972 


} Reardan, Wash. 


Rule Band. | 
, Willie Clough. 
Ballard Band. 
P., Clair Preston. 
Rush City, Minn. 
. E. Humane Band. 
Mamie E. Taylor. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Agassiz Band. 
Sec., Hazel Gates. 
Andover, Mass. 
Junior Band. 
P., Miss Florence I. Abbott. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
No. 1 Band. 
P., Master Jesse Citron. 
No. 2 Band. 
P., Miss Noble. 
No. 3 Band. 
P., Mike Lee. 
No. 4 Band. 
P., Master Jules Vigue. 
Greensburg, Ind. 
Presb. 8. S. 
No. 1 Band. 
P., Lizzie Wilson. 
No. 2 Band. | 
P., Mrs. Covert. } 
No. 3 Band. 
P., Mrs. Forsyth. 
Ist M. E. 8. School. 
No. 1 Band. 


No. 2 Band. 
P., Miss Coy. | 
No. 3 Band. 
P., Mrs. Woodward. 

No. 4 Band. | 
P., Miss Riley. 

No. 5 Band. 

P., Miss Rybolt. 

No. 6 Band. 

P., Miss Eaton. 

Carson Mission S. 8. 
No. 1 Band. 

P., Mrs. F. P. Montfort. 
No. 2 Band. 

P., Miss Thomson. 


P., Mrs. English. 
M. E. Centenary 8S. 8. 
1 Band. 

,» John M. Owen. 
No. 2 Band. 
P., Miss Straisinger. 
No. 3 Band. 
P., Miss Hanoway. 
Orphans Home 8. S. 
No. 1 Band. 
P., Sarah Bonfoy. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Humane Band. 
Sec., Rob’t Manuel. 
Buxton, Kan. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Pearl Orr. 


Reardan Band. 

P., Miss Clare McCoy. 

Normal, Ill. 

Ill. Soldiers Orphans 
Home Band. 

P., Edith V. Craig. 

Mountain Home, Idaho. 

Mountain Home Band. 

P., Sarah Sullaway. 

Oakland, Cal. 

E. Oakland Band. 

P., Edward Lyon. 

Lawrence, Kan. 

Willing Workers Band, 
No. 1. 

P., Susie Todd. 

Oak Leaf Band, No. 2. 

P., Lena Hunozicker. 

Rusk, Texas. 


Peter Parley Band. 
Sec., Agatha P. Barron. 


| 42973 Richmond, Va. 


Carrier Doves Band. 
P., Miss V. Snyder. 


42974 Charlottesville, Ind. 


Christian 8. 5. 

No. 1 Band. 

P., Vinton Davis. 
| 42975 No. 2 Band. 


P., Mrs. Niles. 
| 42977 No. 4 Band. 

P., Mrs. Staley. 
4297 Methodist S. 8. 

No. 1 Band. 

P., Mrs. L. Theobold. 
|, 4297) No. 2 Band. 

P., Miss Leamons. 
|< No. 3 Band. 

P., Mrs. Niles. 
| 42981 No. 4 Band. 

P., Miss Sipe. 
| 42982 No. 5 Band. 

P., Mrs. Lane. 
42983 No. 6 Band. 

» Mrs. Harold. 


| 42984 Friends 8. S. 


No. 1 Band. 
P., Lydia Forbes. 
| 42985 No. 2 Band. 
P., Miss Friese. 
| 42986 Los Angeles, Cal. 
Loyal Workers Band. 
P., Brace Carter. 
42987 Onawa, Iowa. 
Onawa Band. 


P., Miss Olive Holmes. 
| 42988 Biggs, Cal. 


Biggs Band. 


P., Genevieve Herbert. 


42989 Rock Island, Ill. 
Junior League Band. 
P., Albert McBride. 

42990 Plainwell, Mich. 


| 43011 pe 3 Band. 43048 No. 4 Band. 
» Miss Atchinson. P., Miss Craig. 
"49012 No. 4 Band. 43049 No. 5 Band. 


» Mr. Draper. 
| 43013 N.Y. 


Little HelpersBa. | 


Floyd Wendover. 


P., 
| 43014 Remus, Mich 


| 43022 Ascension Band, Div. 2. 


Children of the King Band. | 


P., Sebastian Pell. 
42991 Brightwood, Ind. 

8. 8. 

No.1B 

P., E. M. "Titus. 
42992 No. 2 Band. 

, Dr. Brown. 

42993 No. 3 Band. 

P., Mrs. Johnson. 
42994 No. 4 Band. 

P., Miss Slider. 
42995 No. 5 Band. 

P., Mrs. Titus. 
42996 Congregational S. S. 

No. 1 Band. 

P., Mrs. E. 
42997 No. 2 Band. 

P., Mrs. Shoemaker. 
4208 No. 3 Band. 

P., Mrs. Meadows. 
42999 No. 4 Band. 

P., Mrs. Darrel. 
43000 Baptist S. S. 

No. 1 Band. 

P., D. I. Slider. 
43001 No. 2 Band. 

P., Mrs. Gilchrist. 
43002 No. 3 Band. 

P., Miss Sowerwine. 
43003 No. 4 Band. 

P., Mrs. Bartlett. 
43004 Haughville, Ind. 

Methodist 8. 8S. 

No. 1 Band. 

P., John M. McCray. 
43005 No. 2 Band. 

P., Miss Behymer. 
43006 No. 3 Band. 

P., Mrs. Stout. 
43007 No. 4 Band. 

P., Mrs. Reybold. 
43008 No. 5 Band. 

P., Mr. Gibbs. 
43009 Christian S. S. 

o. 1 Band. 

P., Charles Royster. 
43010 No. 2 Band. 

P., Miss Schank. 


W. Murray. 


Beautiful Joe Band. 
P., Edna Jenks. 
| Newton, Mass. 


Nonantum Indus. School 


Band. 
P., Mary Spear. 
| 43016 Tingley, Iowa. 
Box Elder Band. 


P., Miss Bessie Tedford. 


| 43017 Boston, Mass. 


48050 


| 
| 43054 


St. Andrew’s School Band, | 


Div. 1. 
P., Mary E. Leonard. 


43018 st. ig School Band, 
Div 


P., M. Sale. 
43019 Lincoln House Band. 
P., Ethel G. Emery. 


43020 St. Mary’s School Band. 


» Mrs. Kebbon. 


| 43021 St. Stephen’s Band. 
P., 


Miss G. Field 


P., Miss P. C. Clare. 


| 43023 Ascension Band, Div. 1. 


P., 8. 8. Clark. 
| 43024 St. Soba” s Band, Div. 1. 
P., Miss Prichard. 


| 43025 Grace Church School Bd. 


.» Miss [. L. Hamlin. 
| 43026 St. John’s Band, Div. 2. 
P., Miss Up ham. 


43027 Grace Church School Bd., 


43055 


| | 43056 


43062 


43063 


P., Miss Hurst. 
Pittsford, Vt. 

Wide Awake Pittsford Bd. 
P., Mrs. S. B. Loveland. 
Wellsville, Pa. 

L. T. L. Band. 

P., Miss Olive Amon. 
Prospect, N. Y. 

Hily Croft Band. 

P., Helen M. Nuttall. 
Medford, Mass. 
Medford Band. 

P., Daniel J. Collins. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
Wide Awake Band. 
P., James G. McCurdy. 
Lusk, Wyoming. 

Lusk Band. 

P., Mrs. M. E. Shaffner. 
Alle gheny, Pa. 

North School Band. 
P., Florence Smithson. 


7 Violet Band. 


P., James Mannor. 

Golden Rod Band. 

P., Alice G. Brady. 

Daisy Band. 

P., Ida Meitzig. 

Wickersham Band. 

P., Gertrude Shaff. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Junior Christian Endeav- 
or Band. 

P., Mrs. G. W. Harlan. 

Tyro, Kan. 

Tyro Band. 

P., C. T. Ellis. 

Irvington, Ind. 


Div. 2. | First Baptist S. S. 
P., A. A. Bullard. | No. 1 Band. 
43028 Kast Branch, Pa. | P., B. Highbaugh. 
Trinis Band. 43064 No. 2 Band. 
Sec., Alta Armitage. | P., Miss Armstrong. 
43029 Natchez, Miss. | 43065 No. 3 Band. 


Stanton Band. 
P., Miss Kitty Rhodes. 
43030 Haughville, Ind. 


| 
| 


P., Mrs. Hodge. 
First Methodist S. S. 
No. 1 Band. 


St. Paul’s German Reform- | P., Fred Ritter. 
ed 8. 8S. No. 2 Band. 
No. 1 Band. P., Mrs. Brown. 
P., F. Kalbfleisch. 43068 No. 3 Band. 
43031 No. 2 Band. | P., Mr. Badger. 
| P., Miss Minger. 43069 No. 4 Band. 
43032 Be. 3 Band. } P., Mr. Shiver. 
» Mr. Rommel. 43070 No. 5 Band. 
43033 a John’s German Luther- P., Miss Eldridge. 
an 8.8. | 43071 No. 6 Band. 
No. 1 Band. | P., Miss Jones. 


P., J. D. Phillips. 


| 43034 Friends S. S. 


No. 1 Band. 
P., F. D. Barker. 


| 43035 No. 2 Band. 


P., Charles Pickens. 


Christian 8. 8. 

No. 1 Band. 

P., W. A. Sweetman. 
No. 2 Band. 

P., Mrs. Edgington. 
No. 3 Band. 


43036 No. 3 Band. P., Mrs. Moffitt. 
P., Charles Boots. 43075 No. 4 Band. 

43037 No. 4 Band. ?., Mrs. Towles. 
P., Miss Hudleston. 43076 No. 5 Band. 


| 43038 No. 5 Band. 


P., H. T. Falls. 
43039 No. 6 Band. 


P., Miss Hunter. 
West Indianapolis, Ind. 
Methodist S. 8. 


| 
P., Jennie Stamm. No. 1 Band. 
43040 St: Anthony’s 8. S. | P., Wm. Shauck. 
No. 1 Band. | 43078 No. 2 Band. 
P., Rev. F. B. Dowd. | P., Mrs. Hayes. 
43041 No. 2 Band. | 43079 No. 3 Band. 
| P., Sister Charlotte. | P., Mrs. Clark. 
| 43042 St. Paul’s Baptist S. S. 13080 No. 4 Band. 


No. 1 Band. 

P., W. M. Garvin. 
43043 No. 2 Band. 

P., Miss Whitsett. 
43044 No. 3 Band. 

P., Mr. Haywood. 
43045 First Baptist S. 8S. 
No. 1 Band. 

P., M. J. O. Poer. 
43046 No. 2 Band. 

P., Mrs. Royster. 
| $3047 No. 3 Band. 

P., Miss Goodet. 


P., Mrs. Woodard. 
Baptist 8. S. 

No. 1 Band. 

P., Burt Terrell. 
No. 2 Band. 

P., Mrs. Evans. 

No. 3 Band. 

P., Mrs. Stierwall. 
Second Christian S. S. 
No. 1 Band. 

P., Wallace Turpin. 
No. 2 Band. 

Miss Benson. 


| 
COMETH A BLESSING DOWN. 


Not to the man of dollars, 
Not to the man of deeds, 
Not to the man of cunning, 
Not to the man of creeds, 
Not to the one whose passion 
Is for a world’s renown, 
Not in the form of fashion, 
Cometh a blessing down. 


Not into land’s expansion, 
Not to the miser’s chest, 


Not to the princely mansion, 
Not to the blazoned crest, 

Not to the sordid workling, 
Not to the knavish clown, 

Not to the haughty tyrant, 
Cometh a blessing down. 


Not to the folly-blinded, 
Not to the steeped in shame, 
Not to the carnal-minded, 
Not to unholy fame, 
Not in neglect of duty, 
Not in the monarch’s crown, 


Not at the smile of beauty, 
Cometh a blessing down. 


But to the one whose spirit 


Yearns for the great and good ; 
Unto the one whose storehouse 


Yielded the hungry food ; 
Unto the one who labors 

Fearless of foe or frown, 
Unto the kindly hearted, 

Cometh a blessing down. 


Manford’s Magazine. 


A CAT’S WHISKERS. 

Nature is an economical dame and never indulges 
in useless gifts. If she gives an animal or plant an 
appendage of any kind, we may be sure that it serves 
some very wise purpose. 

Take a cat’s whiskers, for instance, which may 
seem to you to be merely ornamental. They are 
organs of touch, attached to a bed of fine glands 
under the skin, and each of these long hairs is con- 
nected with the nerves of the lip. The slightest 


contact with these whiskers with any surrounding 
objects is thus felt most distinctly by the animal, 
although the hairs themselves are insensible. 
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STEALING A STEAM 
WHISTLE. 


A gentleman who has a steam mill in 
Waldo purchased a large steam whistle 
which he carried home and placed on 
his mill. 

A number of boys conceived the idea 
of stealing this whistle—‘‘just for a 
lark,” they said. The owner, hearing 
of their plan, remained in his mill all 
night. Sixty pounds of steam was kept 
up. About midnight the boys put in 
an appearance and climbed upon the 
roof of the building. Just as one ap- 
plied a wrench to the whistle, Mr. San- 
born opened the throttle wide and 
there went up into the stillness of the 
night such a screech as was never be- 
fore heard in Waldo. People jumped 
from their beds in a fright and won- 
dered what was up. The boys tumbled 
off the roof of that mill as though 
shot, and departed as rapidly as their 
legs could carry them, while Mr. San- 
born fired a gun after them to hasten 
their retreat. The whistle is still on 
the mill. 


WANTED TO SEARCH HIS 
WIFE’S POCKETS. 


We have recently read an amusing 
account of a gentleman who under- 
took one night, after his wife had gone 
to sleep, to search her pockets. He 
could not find them. 


HARVEST ON THE PRAIRIE. 
From “ Out and About,” published by D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 


THE SILENT SEARCHERS. 


When the darkness of night has fallen, 
And the birds are fast asleep, 

An army of silent searchers 
From the dusky shadows creep; 

And over the quiet meadows, 
Or amid the waving trees, 

They wander about with their tiny lamps 
That flash in the evening breeze. 


And this army of silent searchers, 
Each with his flickering light, 

Wanders about till the morning 
Has driven away the night. 

What treasures they may be seeking 
No man upon earth can know; 

Perhaps ’tis the home of the fairies, 
Who lived in the long ago. 


For an ancient legend tells us 
That once, when the fairy king 
Had summoned his merry minstrels 
At the royal feast to sing, 
The moon, high over the tree-tops, 
With the stars, refused to shine, 
And an army with tiny torches 
Was called from the oak and pine. 


And when, by the imps of darkness, 
The fairies were chased away, 
The army began its searching 
At the close of a dreary day; 
Through all the years that have followed, 
The seekers have searched the night, 
Piercing the gloom of the darkness 
With the flash of their magic light. 


Would you see the magical army ? 
Then come to the porch with me! 
Yonder, among the hedges, 
And near to the maple tree, 
Over the fields of clover, 
And down in the river damp, 
The fire-flies search till the morning, 
Each with his flickering lamp. 
Henry Riptey Dorr. 


in 


HORSES ARE NOT DEAF. 


Kind words, a gentle voice and a 
little petting will accomplish vastly 
more in the management of horses 
than any amount of yelling. 


DO COWS CRY? 


Editor Sentinel: Dumb animals are said to havea 
“sign” language of their own by which they make 
known the emotions of pleasure or pain, and a limited 
catalogue of wants and sorrows. 

Recently I had occasion to dispose of a five-months- 
old calf, which was taken away about noon and butch- 
ered a short distance from my residence. When the 
cow came home at night she missed her calf, and 
although an orphan calf was permitted to suck, she 
continued to call it by affectionate mooing and look- 
ing. The cow, however, only gave about one quart of 
milk, instead of a gallon or moreas formerly. During 
the night she lowed frequently for her calf, and the 
next morning when it did not appear she exhibited 
unmistakable signs of grief. The orphan calf was no 
solace to her. She was driven to the woods with her 
mate but came back and continued lowing until noon. 
She came inside the enclosure but would not eat 
grass. 

Just after dinner a great commotion was heard in 
the direction of where the calf was butchered, made 
by a number of cattle lowing — having scented the 
fresh blood. The grief-stricken mother-cow ran to 
the closed gate and looked beseechingly toward me, 
as much as to say: ‘‘ Please open the gate,’’ which 
being done she started on a run to where the other 
cattle were lowing. 

In a short time she came walking slowly back to 
the house and was again permitted to come inside the 
enclosure, when she deliberately took up a position at 
the kitchen door, wistfully looking, in mute despair, 
at each member of the family as they happened to 
pass her, the tears flowed copiously from her eyes, 
and there she stood the balance of the afternoon 
weeping incessantly, with the same apparent grief 
that a mother would for a dead child. It really 
caused me to shed tears of sympathy for the poor 
animal. 

We raised the cow and as she has always been a 
petted favorite it may account for her grief on this 
occasion, which evidently must have been more than 
mere animal instinct. Does it not closely approxi- 
mate to reason? 

Rost. A. MILus, Orlando, Florida, 
In South Florida Sentinel. 

We are assured by the writer that the above is true 
to the letter. 


Why can’t a fisherman be generous? 
Ans.—Because his business makes him sell-fish. 


| 


A MEDICAL STUDENT. 


A medical student at Gratz has been arrested on a 
charge of attempting to extort money from a lady by 
threats. This fin de siecle blackmailer threatened to 
disseminate in her apartments or on her clothing 
microbes of the most virulent kind if she did not give 
him the sum he demanded. His menaces wére not 
vain. When arrested, there were discovered in his 
pockets an assortment of the cultures of the bacilli 
of cholera, typhoid fever and tetanus. A case surely 
of bacterio- mania.—Zoophilist. 


FROM ANGELL’S LESSONS ON KIND- 
NESS TO ANIMALS. 
1. Never to stick pins into butterflies and other in- 
sects, unless you would like to have somebody stick 
pins into you. 


2. Never to carry poultry with their heads hanging 
down, upless you would like to be carried in the same 
way. 


3. Never to throw stones at those harmless crea- 
tures, the frogs, unless you would like to have stones 
thrown at you in the same way. 

4. That nearly aj] snakes are harmless and useful. 

5. That earth worms are harmless and useful, and 
that when you use them in fishing they ought to be 
killed instantly, before you start, by plunging them 
in a dish of boiling water. 

6. That it is very cruel to keep fish in glass globes 
slowly dying. 

7. That it is kind to feed the birds in winter. 

8. That bits should never be put in horses’ mouths in 
cold weather without being first warmed. 

9. That it is cruel to keep twitching the reins while 
driving. 

10. That when your horse is put in a strange stable 
you should always be sure that he is properly fed and 
watered, and in cold weather that his blanket is prop- 
erly put on. 


11. That you should never ride after a poor-looking 
horse when you can help it. Always look at the 
horse and refuse to ride after a poor-looking one, or 
a horse whose head is tied up by a tight check-rein. 


12. That you should always talk kindly to every 
dumb creature. 


13. That you should always treat every dumb crea- 
ture as you:would like to be treated yourself if you 
were in the creature’s place. 


Our Dumb Animals. 47 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Receipts of M. S. P. C. A. for July, 
Fines and witness fees, $146.70. 


1900. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 
Mrs. F. M. Lincoln, $3. 


Five Eacu. 


Mrs. Ellen B. Merriam, Cash, Edwin A. Hills, Miss 
S. A. Whiting, Robert T. Swan, Mrs. Robert T. Swan, 
Miss Maria Murdock, Saville, Somes & Co. 


Two Eacu. 


C. Bowman, Mrs. C. E. Gresham, Miss H.S. Tolman, 
Mrs. G. E. Lester, Temple R. Fay & Co., Homer Foot 
& Co., F. T. Owen, W. A. Foss, Dr. E. A. Deane, Dr. C. 
E. Hastings, E. L. Davis, L. F. Richardson, Dr. J. P. 
Rand, Mrs. L. D. Fuller, W. E. Stowe, F. H. Safford. 


One Eacu. 


Mrs. E. Anthony, Mrs. C. R. Anthony, E. A. Allen, 
Mrs. A. H. Burrill, Geo. M. Thompson, E. J. Quero, 
Mrs. Wm. Read, Mrs. A. C. Waitt, F. S. Coolidge, 
Miss Mary Shannon, Miss J. F. Eaton, M. M. Hatha- 
way, G. F. Hewett, C. H. Church, D. A. Hollis, Mrs. 
A. L. D. Buxton, E. N. Jenckes, Jr., Geo. F. Blake, Jr. 
& Co., G. A. Eberle, W. H. Jaquith, A. H. Goetting, 
c. L. Gardner, Chas. Jenkins, J. N. Pastene, C. W. 
Sabin, Dr. W. H. Ruddick, C. M. Parker, E. M. Stowe, 
Albert Gay, F. C. Rice, H. A. Gould, G. R. Sands, Dr. 
W.N. Swift, J. Henderson, E.A. Cole, A. Q. Parker, Mrs. 
D. A. Alden, Mrs. 8S. C. Hale, J. H. Scott, Mrs. E. A. 
Brackett, Geo. Nye, F. H. Nazro, G. E. Russell & Co., 
Dr. J. G. Pinkham, F. H. Chadwick, A. M. L. Clark, 
F. Johnson, F. Harrington, M. E. Converse, J. E. Gale, 
Dr. W. P. Bolles, 8.5. Hanks, Mrs. A. S. Jenny, Dr. 
J. M. Sherman, Mrs. R. A. Bradford, C. A. Derby, Mrs. 
G. R. Jones, F. A. Bower, Mrs. A. M. Kirby, C. J. Vos- 
burgh, Dr. C. P. Morrill, Mrs. A. S. Downes, Dr. Wm. 
Mercer, C. L. Mills, Mrs. A. A. Roath. 

All others, $1.35. 

Total, $141.35. 


The American Humane Education Society, $263. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


N. E. News Co., $3; Louise Maertz, $2.50; E. P. 
Smith, $2; Cecil Murch, $2; E. Babcock, $2; Mary B. 
Stone, $1.50; Mrs. Hattie Stannard, $1.50; S. H. 
Headley, $0.75. 


OnE DOLLAR Eacu. 


Mrs. A. C. Taylor, Mrs. Renton, L. A. Crocker, E. 
Evans, E. Hazard, R. B. Archibald, A. Stephenson, 
Mrs. E. F. Brooks, Mrs. S. K. Bolton, A. E. Monteith, 
Robert Swan, Dr. C. A. French. 


Firty Cents Eacu. 


R. Remick, M. Remick, R. T. Houk, Jr., M. A. Pres- 
cott, J. M. Huuter, A. Lillibridge, Mrs. E. E. Craig 
J. L. Coffin, C. L. Trask, Mrs. H. W. Colson, F. R. 
Howe, F. M. Secor, E. Sundy, B. Borjison, M. F. 
O’Connor, J. A. Burgess, C. A. Widstrand, H. L. 
Emery, W. F. Wakeling. F. L. Parrott, Geo. Murray 
R. G. Bryant, H. A. Fletcher, L. A. Britton, F. H. 
Morgan, 8S. Bouvier. 

All others, $2.55. 

Total, $42.80. 

Publications sold, $60.96. 

Total, $654.51. 


Receipts by the American Humane Education 
Society in July. 


Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes, $100; A N.Y. friend 
$100; Miss S. J. Eddy, $82.56; Mrs. F. E. H. Lewis, $15; 
Franklin Lindley Couch, $15; Mrs. J. A. Woodward 
$14; A. Williams & Co., $7.65; N. E. News Co., $6.98 ; 
Macauley Bros., $6.50; Mrs. W. H. Bradley, $5; J. E. 
Merrill, $2. 

Small sales of publications, $23.67. 


CASES OF CRUELTY INVESTIGATED. 


Whole number of cases investigated by our office 
agents in July, 1,930; horses taken from work, 102; 
horses and other animals killed, 148. 


She—“ Did you see that bird of Paradise on Mrs. S’s 
hat at the theatre last night?” 

He—‘That wasn’t what the fellow who sat behind 
her called Yonkers Statesman. 


A soft answer turneth away wrath. 


THE TIME FOR PRAYER. 


When is the time for prayer? 
With the first beams that light the mcrning sky, 
Ere for the toils of day thou dost prepare, 

Lift up thy thoughts on high; 
Commend thy loved ones to His watchful care:— 

Morn is the time for prayer! 


And in the noontide hour, 

If worn by toil or by sad care opprest, 

Then unto God thy spirit’s sorrows pour, 
And He will give thee rest: 

Thy voice shall reach him through the fields of air:— 
Noon is the time for prayer! 


When the bright sun hath set, 

Whilst yet eve’s glowing colors deck the skies; 

When with the loved, at home, again thou’st met, 
Then let thy prayer arise 

For those who in thy joys and sorrows share:— 
Eve is the time for prayer! 


And when the stars come forth,— 
When to the trusting heart sweet hopes are given 
And the deep stillness of the hour gives birth 

To pure bright dreams of heaven,— 
Kneel to thy God—ask strength life’s ills to bear:— 

Night is the time for prayer. 


When is the time for prayer? 
In every hour, while life is spared to thee— 
In crowds or solitude—in joy or care— 
Thy thoughts should heavenward flee. 
At home—at morn and eve—with loved ones there, 
Bend thou the knee in prayer ! 


— 


* He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 
The Ancient Mariner—CoLeRiDGE. 


“Glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” 


<a 


*¢ The fool hath sz 
there is no God.”’ 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 


If we were asked what paper should bein every 
home, next to The Tribune, we should answer un- 
qualifiedly, Our Dumb Animals. No other in the 
United States is doing so much to cultivate the hu- 
mane streak in humanity. Every child should read 
Our Dumb Animals.—Warren (Ohio) Daily Tribune. 

=_ 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 
What is its circulation? 


Answer—Regularly between 50,000 and 60,000; some- 
times from 100,000 to 200,000. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachu- 
setts clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All 
Massachusetts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents 
and cashiers, postmasters, school superintendents, 
large numbers of writers, speakers and teachers 
through the State. About 500 of the Society’s agents 
in almost every Massachusetts city and town. 

“Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. 
Many newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own and 
foreign countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy 
in our own and other countries. Members of our Na- 
tional Congress. Presidents of all American Colleges 
and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speakers, 
teachers, and many others in various States and Ter- 
ritories. The editors of over twenty thousand Ameri- 
can publications, including all in our own country 
and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, 
and perhaps more, are read either by editors or by 
their wives and children. 


vid in his heart 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. OC. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage:— 

Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 
cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
(German) 


. heavy paper 35 cts. 
(Modern Greek) . ° paper 25 cts. 


“ “ 
“ “ 


(Spanish) paper 10 cts. 
(Swedish) . paper 20 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, 
cloth (at publisher’ 8 price), 65 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Some of New York’s 400, cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Four Months in New a 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful Joe (at publisher's price), 
cloth, large, 72 cts., small 30 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations, 16 cents each, post- 
age paid. To Contestants, 6 cents, postage paid. 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. 
T. Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 
mailed. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell . 2cents each, or 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. 
Angell— Eight of either No. or 
Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; one ‘hundred, 
25 cents. 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell ° ° 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
gether, or 2.00 
Humane Horse Book, compiled by Geo. 


$2.00 per 100 


$0.25 per 100 


T. Angell, 5 cents eac 5.00 ** 
Humane Training and Treatment of the 
Horse,by H. C. Merwin, 1 cent each 100 “ 


Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell 
Protection o Animals, by Geo.T. Angell 1500 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 

Angell . * 


The Cheek- Rein, by Geo. T. Angell ‘i 60 “ 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) 15 “ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely . 
Band of Mercy nformation, by Geo. T. a hd 

‘ 


Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, book form, two cents for 
the whole, or 2.00 “ 

Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling Silver, 30cents; gold 
and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; 
gold stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped rib- 
bon, 4 cents; button, white star on blue ground, 
5 for 10 cents. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents 

Band of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, 
small 1 cent. 

Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, 
by Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of 
Mr. Angell tothe National Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we 
send without cost to every one asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

a Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may 
be sent to the editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk St., 
corner Hawley, Boston. 


RaTES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EpvucaTION SOcIETY. 
Active Life . . 


$100 00 | Associate Annual . $5 60 
Associate Life. . 6000; Branch ..... 100 
Active Annual 10 00| Children’s. . . . 100 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Society P.C.A 


Active Life. . . $100 00| Associate Annual . $5 00 
Associate Life 5000; Branch ..... 100 
Active Annual . 10 00| Children’s... . 100 


All members of the American Humane Education 
Society and the Massachusetts Society P. C. A. receive 
ANIMALS free, and all publications of the 

ety 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIBTIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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